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THE SOCIETY FOR REPRODUCTIVE ART 



AT VIENNA. 




HE Society for Reproductive Art ( Gesellschaft Jiir vervielf'dltigende Kunsf) at Vienna 
is a publishing club, somewhat resembling the Arundel Society. But it differs from it, and 
most or all other English publishing clubs, in this, that it does not confine itself to the 
reissue of old works out of print, or the reproduction of old works of art merely for the 
sake of their historical interest. What it does, it does for the sake of modern artists, and 
even the plates which it issues from the paintings of the old masters have for their raison 
d'etre the desire to give adequate employment to the engravers of our day. It is the 
avowed object of the society to free the reproductive arts from the exigencies of trade, and 
to protect the various branches of these arts, which threaten to die out from want of appreciation and inability to 
cope with modern competition, from the ruin which seems to await them. 

Line-engraving, or " the true art of engraving with the burin," as Bartsch calls it, used to be looked upon in 
years gone by as the noblest of the reproductive arts. From the time of Gerard Edelinck, who was the first to 
conquer for himself a place among the members of the French Academy, down to our own century, the masters 
of the burin have had a fair share awarded to them of the honors showered upon artists in general ; and it may 
perhaps be said, with some show of truth, that the eighteenth century produced more engravers than painters of 
lasting reputation. This state of affairs has, however, undergone a very marked change since the beginning of our 
century. There are, indeed, still a number of engravers, more especially in France, who enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation, but most of them belong to the generation that is now passing away, and there seems to be no sign of any 
considerable aftergrowth. The reasons for this change are manifold. One phase of the question is fully stated in 
Maberly's Pri?it Collector, lately republished in New York, under the editorship of Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr. (see 
Chapter VIIL, "The Old and New Systems "). The change is there attributed mainly to the difference between 
the former and the present method of publication. While the old engraver was his own publisher, he retained in 
his work a continued interest as a specimen of his art ; under the new system he is simply the tool of the print- 
seller, often directed and controlled by him, and his burin becomes a mere instrument for making money. There 
is some truth in this statement, although it is superficial, inasmuch as it takes the symptom of the disease for its 
cause. The cause lies deeper. The burin is more especially adapted to the production of the line, and the line 
again is fitted for nothing else so well as for the expression of clearly defined form. But the tendency of modern 
art has been for some time, and is at present perhaps more so than ever before, to break away from form and run 
into color. Hence the necessity of adopting all sorts of expedients which allow of a more picturesque and more 
coloristic treatment, and, as a consequence, the gradual abandonment of the pure line. The same tendency is 
noticeable in the latest phase of wood-engraving. All the experiments which the so-called new school is making 
are simply so many attempts to get rid of line and substitute masses of color. That the difficulty is not to be 
sought simply in the system of publication is made evident also by the experience of a number of modern 
engravers, who tried to become their own publishers, but failed. 

The fact that France still counts a number of eminent line-engravers among its artists is undoubtedly due, in 
some measure at least, to the orders given by the French government for plates to be executed for the chalco- 
graphic establishment of the Louvre. Still further aid has been extended by the Soctete' Francaise de Gravure 
(French Engraving Society), an association of admirers of the works of the burin, which, from the time of its 
formation in 1868 to the end of the year 1878, — the date of the last report at the command of the writer, — had 
published and commissioned no less than forty-three plates. Most of these plates, in true recognition of the 
peculiar qualities of the burin, are from paintings by the old Italian masters, while modern art is represented by 
painters like Ingres, Prud'hon, Leopold Robert, etc. 

It may be questionable whether these attempts can be successful for any length of time, and whether it might 
not be well to allow to pass away what appears to be so clearly antagonistic to the spirit of the age. Still, the 
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attempt seems worth making, even if it were only for the purpose of keeping alive the technical traditions which, 
sooner or later, will certainly be of value again. 

The Viennese Gesellschaft is, however, broader in its plan than the Parisian Soci£t£. It does not limit itself 
to the encouragement of line-engraving, but embraces the other reproductive arts as well. It gives special attention 
to etching, and is making efforts to revive the chiaroscuro engraving on wood which produced such admirable 
specimens in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Nor does it confine itself to the narrow bounds 
of its nationality like the French society. The majority of the artists named in its catalogue are, as a matter of 
course, of Austrian and German origin, but it has also given commissions to some of the best French etchers. 

The Gesellschaft began its operations in the year 1871. Since then it has published a series of Albums, 
composed of etchings, engravings, and wood-cuts from paintings by modern artists, and three larger series, known 
respectively as The Gallery of Old Masters, The Gallery of Modern Masters, and The Hungarian 
National Gallery (Esterhazy Gallery). This last series is especially interesting, as it brings into public 
notice the treasures of one of the less known collections of Europe. Among the more important plates to be 
found in these various series, are to be named the Portrait of Marie Louise de Tassis, engraved by J. F. Vogel, 
after Van Dyck, Violante, engraved by Burger, after Palma Vecchio, a large etching by Wm. Unger, after the 
Altar of S. Ildefonso by Rubens, and a number of other etchings by Unger, Rajon, Meyer, Greux, Fischer, 
Krauskopf, etc. It must t>e confessed that in many of the engravings contained in the Albums the choice and 
the execution are not to be commended, as neither of them rises above the level of commonplace. But even if all 
of these plates were eliminated, there would still remain more than enough of what is valuable and excellent to 
make the possession of a set of the publications of the society a desideratum. 

Besides these serials the Gesellschaft has also supplied to its members a number of separate publications. 
The most interesting of these, up to date, has been The Holbein Table in the City Library at Zurich, five 
plates engraved by V. Jasper, with text by Professor Vogelin. Among the plates announced for the near future 
are a large engraving by Professor Jacoby after Raphael's School of Athens, The Venus Festival after Rubens 
by Sonnenleiter, Diirer's Holy Trinity reproduced in chromoxylography, the same master's Green Passion 
executed in chiaroscuro, and a number of plates by the best German engravers from paintings by Titian, Holbein, 
Correggio, Paolo Veronese, etc. Last year the society commenced the publication of an illustrated quarterly, 
entitled Die Graphischen Kilnste, " The Graphic Arts," which is, in part at least, to take the place of the 
Album. 

The influence of the Viennese Gesellschaft in the popularization of works of art has also made itself felt, 
outside of Austria and Germany, by the liberality with which it has furnished duplicates of its plates to the various 
art journals. Thus some of" the most beautiful plates published by the society after Rubens have appeared in 
VArt (see the Portrait of Rubens, engraved by Lindner, and the Holy Family under the Apple -Tree, 
etched by Unger, in the second volume of L'Art for 1878, the Altar of S. Ildefonso, etched by Unger, the 
middle piece and the wings printed separately, and the Rape of Oreithyia, engraved by Sonnenleiter, in the 
fourth volume of the same year), and a number of the etchings and engravings from modern painters have lately 
found their way into The Portfolio, and other publications (see in The Portfolio for September, 1879, Home 
from School, — which by the way ought to have been Before School, — by Unger after Munkacsy ; October, 
1879, The Visit, etched by Rauscher after Defregger ; November, 1879, Wallachian Posting, etched by Unger 
after Schreyer). The American Art Review has made a similar arrangement with the Gesellschaft^/ The Por- 
trait of Murillo, etched by Rajon, and the St. Francis Xavier of Rubens, by Unger, which appeared in the 
first and second numbers, were both printed from plates obtained from Vienna. 

The etching by Forberg, after Salentin's Prayer in the Forest, which accompanies this article, is a good 
example of what is generally styled an engraver's etching, and as such it stands in marked contrast with the work 
of men like Rajon and Unger. If this plate were printed dry, that is to say without the tint left on the copper in 
so-called artificial printing, it might at first sight be taken for an engraving, although to those who are familiar 
with the difference between the etched line and the line produced by the burin the true character of the work is 

easily apparent. 

S. R. Koehler. 



